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A NATION’S GREATNESS DEPENDS ON THE VIRTUE AND INTELLIGENCE OF ITS FARMERS. 


Vol. 1. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


WILMER ATKINSON, 914 ARCH ST., 


AT 25 CENTS A YEAR. 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





The Farm JovunNAL aims to be practical rather than theoretical; it 
treats upon subjects that are in season only, and ina brief and pointed 
manner. Its contributors are all practical men and women actually 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil, or the management of household 
affairs. It offers no premiums, gives no chromos, inserts no humbug 
advertisements, and is sent to subscribers at 25 cents a year—in 
Philadelphia county TWELVE CENTs additional for postage. There is 
no paper like itin America. People who approve of the above features 
are invited to become subscribers. 


Important Notice! 


We are gettting up clubs for the following named newspapers and 
magazines. The price affixed to each paper is the Publisher’s, and 
tnclurtes the »estage. We will firrnish each paper amd the Farm 
JOURNAL at the prices named : 


250 | Gardener’s Monthly, - - 210 







Germantown Telegraph, 





Weekly Press, Phila., - - | Country Gentleman, - - 250 
Saturday Night, - - 500] Saturday Evening Fost, - 210 
Arthur’s Magazine, - - 225] Nursery, - - 160 
Peterson’s Magazine, - 200] Wide Awake E - - - 200 
Lady’s Floral Cabinet, = 4 30 | Scientific American, - - 320 
Vick’s Floral Mag razine, - 125] Poultry World, - . 125 
New York Weekly, - - 300] Amer, Poultry Yard, (weekly) 1.50 
Amercan Agric ulturist, - 160| Friends’ Journal, 250 
Amer. Cultivator, (Bos ton], 200 | Children’s Friend, - - 150 


That is both papers at the price of one, 

In the following list we give first the Publisher’s price, then a less 
price at which we will supply each paper, viz: Atlantic Monthly, 
#.00, $3.70; Scribner’s Magazine, $4.00, $3.70; St. Nicholas, $3.00, $2.90; 
Lippincott’s Magazine, $4.00, $3.70; Harper’s Magazine, Bazar, Weekly, 
each, $4.00, $3.75; Demorest’s Magazine, $3.00, $2.50; Phrenological 
Journal, $3.00, $2.75; Waverly Magazine, $5.00, $4.50; Godey’s Lady 
Book, $3.00, #2. 6; Practical Farmer, $2.50, $2.00: Weekly Times 
Phila., $2.00, $1.75; Littell’s Living Age, $8.00, $7.50. 

That is, the figures in the second place are those at which we will 
furnish our own paper and each one named; the higher figures are 
the Publisher’s regular prices. We will send on similar terms nearly 
all of the leading newspapers of the country. Subscriptions may begin 
at any time and any post-office, (except Philadelphia monthlies to 
persons residing in the city.) 















When a Red pencil mark is seen at this paragraph it means that 
your subscription will expire with next month. As we send 
no papers after the time is out, please remit for another year. 
(See clubbing rates above with magazines and newspapers, and learn 
how to get the FARM JOURNAL Without cost). 


When a Blue pencil mark is seen at this paragraph it means that 
your subscription has expired, and that the paper stops. Please 
remit before your name is taken from the list. Postage stamps may 
be sent in renewal. Extraordinary! by sending 50 cents and 
two new names, your own subscription will be advanced a year. If 
requested by postal, we will send you a few specimen copies to hand 
1o neighbors and friends not now subscribers. 





FARMER’S EXCHANGE. 


We are in receipt of many congratulations upon the 
establishment of our “ Exchange,” and many evidences 
that such an enterprise will fill a want long felt by country 
people—a place with open doors and a welcome when- 
ever business or pleasure brings them to the city—easily 
accessible from all points and entirely without cost. 
Although our machinery exhibit is yet incomplete, many 
friends from out of town have daily visited the ‘ hxchange’ 
and have made known their appreciation of our under- 
taking, leaving with the promise of making frequent 
visits in the future. Our room—ninety feet long and 
twenty-five wide, well lighted and cheerful—bids fair to 
be thoroughly filled with farm and household machinery ; 
though we find exhibitors are provokingly sl6w in getting 


PHILADELPHIA, 


FEBRUARY, 


their articles in place; of those promised not over one- 
fourth having sent in their exhibits. The world was not 
made ina day, nor do we expect to establish our “Farmers’ 
Exchange” in a month—or three months. Having com- 
plied with all the conditions of success, as we believe, we 
shall let it grow gradually into usefulness and the appre- 
ciation of the public. 


” 
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FANCY FARMING. 





There is always a collapse to every kind of ‘‘ fancy’ 
farming, and that which has been carried on by Geo. E. 
Waring, Jr., on “Ogden Farm,” near Newport, Rhode 
Island, is no exception to the rule. For ten years, Col. 
Waring has been giving the farmers of America instrue- 
tion in the old and honorable Art of Agriculture through 
the columns of the American Agriculturist, illustrating 
his lessons with the f fancy « ditch-digging, underdraining 
anu deep plowing ‘ * at bis aslebrated farm Rut 
now the whole rs a e oll: ipses ; “Ogden Farm” has gone 
behindhand, in a financial sense, over $1800 a year, and 
the proprietor comes out with a full and free confession 
that his operations have been unprofitable. Col. Waring 
counts the loss in ten years at $18,024.56 ; will he please 
estimate how much more than this it would have been 
if the American Agriculturist had not done (indirectly) 
$50,000 to $100,000 worth of advertising for him without 
charge? He might also calculate the sum that has been 
wasted by American farmers during the last decade, in 
accepting the teachings of ‘‘Ogden Farm” as the true 
gospel of agriculture, supposing it to be calculable. 
There are other estimates of a like nature that we might 
call for, but these are sufficient for a lifetime. 

Waring is a good writer, has profited somewhat by his 
ten years’ experience—especially as a dairyman and stock 
breeder—but a plain Bucks county farmer could tell him 
in one hour more than he has ever yet learned about 
practical agriculture—the kind that brings a balance to 
the right side of the ledger at the close of one year—or 


ten years. 
-<>-——— - 


HARROWING WHEAT. 


What kind of a crop of corn would a farmer raise if he 
did not cultivate the soil about the young plants? A 
But what farmer duly estimates the 
great advantage that acerues to the wheat crop by spring 
cultivation? Those who have tried it say the yield is 
thus increastd nearly one-fourth. How about the timothy ; 
will spring harrowing not destroy that? This we are not 


meagre one indeed. 


sure of, or that, if properly done, that it will injure it at 
all. A little experiment is needed, we think, in this di- 
rection, not only for our benefit, but for that of others as 
well. Try harrowing a half acre the coming April, and 
see what the result will be. 

-~_~> + 


A PERTINENT INQUIRY. 


There is a difference of two qus arts of milk a day, worth 
fifty cents a week, between whata cow comfortably housed 
will yield and the same one exposed to the cold for half 
the day, as we often see them. It is a pertinent inquiry 
for farmers’ clubs whether barns should not be artificially 
heated as our dwelling houses are. 
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WHEN AND HOW TO LIME. 


Where land is deficient in lime then lime should be 
applied to it; it is better to apply it frequently—say once 
in every four or five years—and in moderate doses, say 
40 to 50 bushels to the acre; it should be applied to the 
surface and not plowed under immediately, as it has a 
natural tendency to sink rapidly in the soil, and as it acts 
more efficiently when mixed with the soil near the surface 
where the air can reach it; stiff clay soils require larger 
doses than light or sandy soils; and it will do little or no 
good upon low wet undrained lands. 

_>-— 


VALUE OF COW MANURE. 


Mr. Josiah Quincy, Jr., “of | Massachusetts, gives it as 
the result of his experience that a cow when soiled or 
stall-fed will produce $$ eords of solid dung, and that 
the urine, when absorbed, will amount to as much more. 
Yo this he add8 GHDi> 
finds the entire mass equal in value to the origmal dung, 
and worth from 35 to $8 a cord. This, he claims, renders 
the manure of each cow equal in value to the milk. 


-—>-+ 


MAKING COMPOST. 


Byberry wakes up on the Compost question—Tle way to 
drive the boys from home—Isaac Eyre heard from again. 


EDITOR FARM JOURNAL: 

Your head is certainly level on that Compost question. 
I know of nothing with more of a tendency to drive the 
boys from the farm than hunting up just such jobs as that; 
better let them go gunning. The very idea of hurrying 
through, working early and late to get the crops gathered 
so that they can haul dirt! Those leisure 
days Isaac speaks of, when time hangs so heavy on the 
farmer’s hands, don’t cecur just around here. No man 
or boy likes to work without seeing something accom- 
plished, and hauling dirt to enrich the land is about as 
near accomplishing nothing as can be. 


Nonsense. 


Some of my 
neighbors are in the habit of taking the stable manure 
and spreading it over the stalks in the barn-yard, and 
even haul manure from the city to spread likewise. 
Their argument is that it makes the stalk manure better. 
So it does, but just exactly as much as is taken away 
from the good manure, except that some is leached out, 
carried away by the storms and is lost. 
compost heap. 


So with Isaac’s 
It is worth for manure just the valué of 
the fertilizing material it contains ; the earth only gives 


it bulk. THOS. SHALLCROSS, 
By berry, Pa., 11th mo., 24th. ' 


If the writer in the FARM JOURNAL of 10th month, 
had said it would not pay a farmer to haul soil off one 
field to put it on another, I would have agreed with him, 
but to say that hauling common earth from places where 
it cannot be farmed, making compost of it and then put- 
ting it on farm land is “ time lost and money squandered,” 
I cannot admit; neither can I admit that it is better to do 
nothing than to be making compost. In regard to odd 
days when there is leisure to do that kind of work ; we 
all know that a farmer who has enough hands about him 
to do his work in the busy season must necessarily have 
some spare time when the leisure season comes, and that 


is the time to make compost. ISAAC EYRE. 
Newtown, Pa. 
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Seed Corn. 


Last fall at the State Fair a Chester county farmer car- 
ried off the First Prize for his display of field corn. Our 
artist has made a sketch of one ear sent us, which we 
here present, but it gives no full idea of its great size. 
The father of the grower of this corn has, through a series 
of over forty years, selected the seed from the 
largest and finest ears, also selecting the most 
perfect grains, and the result has been improve- 
ment each year, until, for size and quality, it 
easily wins prizes wherever exhibited, 

Our readers must be the judges whether a 
change from that now planted by them to this 





State premium corn will be of advantage; but if 
they decide affirmatively we here state that the owner 
~-hgs sent a supply to the FARMERS’ ExCHANGE, where 
it may be obtained at a moderate price, in small packages 
or by the peck or bushel. It will also be sent by mail to 
any part of the country. 
ares 
Commercial Fertilizers. 

An interesting statement is made in the January num- 
ber of the American Agriculturist, by Prof. W.O. Atwater, 
of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., in regard to 
the relative value of commercial fertilizers. The Con- 
necticut State Agricultural Society offered prizes at its 
annual fair of 1876, for those fertilizers which contained 
valuable ingredients in the best form and at the lowest 
prices per pound, The fertilizers were selected from the 

regular stock of dealers and analyzed, we believe, by Prof. 
Atwater. The result of the test was published and the 
prizes were duly awarded, the first one to No. 1 Peruvian 
guano, rectified, as manufactured by Hobson, Hurtado & 
agents of the Peruvian government in New York. 
This seems to us to be getting at the pith of the matter, 
and we should like to see the same tests instituted of the 
fertilizers sold in Philadelphia. Let every tub stand on its 
own bottom, and the commercial manure that has the most 
merit secure the largest measure of public favor. The 
result of the Connecticut test will serve to call the re- 
newed attention of farmers to guanos that were at one 


Co., 


— 
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A New Tomato. 


Chester county, (Pa.) has the honor of giving to the 
world a new tomato, the “‘ Echoff,” named for the origi- 
Mr. Echoff is an 
old gardener and has always given special attention to 


nator, Amos B. Echoff, of Coatesville. 


the culture of this 
important vegeta- 
ble. He claims for 
this new variety 
that it is very solid, 
smooth, of a beau- 
tiful form and color, 
ripening full to the 


stem, without core, 





and bearing ship- ag 
ment well. There has been need of improvement in the 
varieties of this vegetable, adapted for culture in the 
Middle States, and we hope the claim made for this new 
candidate for public favor will prove a just one. The 
seed is all in the hands of the originator, from whom it 
may be obtained. The engraving is a miniature represen- 
tation of this tomato, engraved especially for us. 
7 on 
Changing Seed. 

Much as been written on this subject, and much of it is 
true. 
year, which illustrates the good effects of such change. 
Not having seed corn enough for the field, a dozen ears 


A single fact has been brought to my notice this 


were bought—all there was of a choice sample of Dutton 
corn, @ variety long grown in the neighborhood and well 
liked. This sample was*planted in one corner of the field 
and marked. In its growth nothing was particularly no- 
ticed. When we came tocut it up, the ears were better 
than on other portions. We selected 24 strings of two 
dozen ears each, a very choice sample, for seed. The re- 
mainder was also nice. From no other part of the field 
of the same extent can one-half as much selected seed be 
picked. The land is no better, and in only one way can 
I account for such extra growth—a change of seed.— 
Correspondent Country Gentleman. 
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A Pennsylvania Wagon. 


One of the requisites of good farming is to have good 
wagons, especially for heavy hauling on the roads or 
about the farm. Our East Pennsylvania farmers have 
always been better off in this respect than their brethren 
in other States. The accompanying wood engraving, pre- 
pared expressly for the FARM JOURNAL, represents what 
will be at once recognized as a “ Pennsylvania Hay and 
Farm Wagon,” in gen- 
eral use, we believe, no- 
where else in America, 
Yet it ought to be, for 
it is really splendidly 
adapted to its purpose 
and is undoubtedly su- 
perior in design to those 

| in vogue in many other 
sections. Mr. Conrad Lower, a German mechanic, first 
began the manufacture of wagons of this pattern at Jar- 
rettown, in Montgomery county, nearly forty years ago, 
and acquired great fame for himself and his wagons because 
of fair dealing and honest workmanship. Though retired 
from business his ‘‘ Works” live after him, and farmers 
can yet procure a genuine “ Conrad Lower” wagon at the 
| old Jarrettown shops. 
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Barbed Wire Fence. 





A voice from the Experimental Farm on fencing with Barbed 
wire—Superior to common wire—Remarks by the Editor. 


EpITOR FARM JOURNAL: 


In your January issue, you make reference to a state- 
ment I made before our farmers’ club commending wire 
fences, in which you overlook the “milk of the Cocoanut,” 
or the fact that I spoke of barbed wire fences—a fence as 
superior to the common wire as a good Osage hedge is to 
an Arbor Vite. My statement about the small posts 
placed wide apart would most apply to the common 
wire, as you very properly assert; but the sharp points 
on the barbed wire protect the fence from all interference 
by rubbing or pushing, and there is little to destroy the 
fence except the natural rotting of the posts. For the 
same reason it is not essential to have the wires stretched 
so tightly. Even if they were slack enough to press 
apart considerably—as would be the case if the posts 
were set very wide apart—the barbs would prevent any- 
thing from pressing them apart and passing through. A 
neighbor has a pasture lot, partly enclosed with a three- 
strand barbed wire, fastened to small posts, set one rod 
apart, that has effectually turned stock the past season, 
and some of this stock had previously been quite breachey. 
This neighbor considers it the cheapest good fence he 
could put up. 

When I spoke of the 3x3 hemlock posts, I had in view 
a cheap, movable fence, which could be easily drawn out 
and put up again in suitable sections. Of course, no one 
would recommend hemlock as a very lasting fence-post 
material. 

On the whole, I think I am entirely justifiable in call- 
ing the attention of farmers, who have fences to put up, 
to this barbed wire fence. A rod of this wire weighs 
about a pound, and a pound costs about fifteen cents. 

West Grove, Pa. JOHN I, CARTER. 

We should much prefer to agree with our good friend 
Carter than to differ from him in regard to Barbed wire 
fence—or anything else. But, for several reasons, we 
condemn this kind of fence: 

1. The barbs are positively dangerous to stock, and 


are liable to do great mischief if generally used. 

2. The wires cannot be drawn through the posts, on 
account of the barbs, but must be stapled on. 

3. Then the wires cannot be tightened, for the barbs 
catch at the staples. 

4. The cost is eighteen cents a pound, (not fifteen), even 
in large quantities, while No. 6 Trenton annealed wire 
is four cents—and the latter is much the stronger. These 
facts as to cost we have determined by inquiting at head- 
quarters, 

In our opinion there is not one solitary reason why 
the barbed should be preferred over the plain wire, and 
several why it should be utterly condemned; and we 
shall be greatly mistaken if it ever comes to be used ex- 
cept in the most limited way. 

When a boy on a Montgomery county farm, previous 
to 1860, we occupied a portion of our spare hours in put- 
ting up wire fence for farmers in Bucks and Montgomery 
counties, and we believe every fence erected now stands 
almost as straight and as sound as the day it was built; 
a fact we mention not to prove superior workmanship, 
but to show the permanent character of a wire fence built 
| upon a correct plan. In our next number we intend to 
| give a description, with an illustration, of one of these 
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fences, built about 1859, which will serve to show our 
idea of a fence then, and now. If friend Carter will just 
wait until this appears he can pitch in, with sleeves rolled 
up, and tell us how to build a better fence for the money. 
a ee = 
A Horse’s Chest. 


If the chest is circular, let it be at the same time deep, 
or else the lungs may be cramped. A horse with a 
shallow chest is worth less for any purpose. The rule 
then is this: For a draught horse a circular but deep 
chest; but as you pass through the different degrees of 
speed, up to the racer and trotter, the chest will increase 
in depth, compared with its roundness, until, for the high- 
est rate of speed, you must have a chest as deep as a grey- 
hound, and at the same time not lacking in breadth. 
Every breeder should keep this rule in mind when select- 
ing his brood mares and stallion, for he may be sure that 
shallow-chested parents never beget deep-chested colts. 


-_<>-—_______ 


Two Notable Implements. 


Quite a noted machine is the Pennock Corn Sheller, 
which our artist has sketched for our columns. It has 
been several years before the public, yet 
no doubt it will be new to some of our 
readers. The manufacturer claims for it 
that it will shell two hundred bushels 
of corn per day by hand and twice that 
by horse-power. Were we 
called upon touse it personally 
our preference would be to use 
it in connexion with horse- 
power. Others may take an opposite view. 

A neat, handy and thoroughly effective little 
implement is the Harpoon Hay Fork, repre- 
sented on this page. It will unload a ton of hay as easily 
and as quickly as a politician can turn asomersault. At 
least “‘so they say.” 
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The Law of Public Sales. 


A person in selling goods at auction cannot bid himself, 
or have another to bid for him, without first announcing 
that he reserves the right to one bid. Should he not make 
such announcement and the article is knocked down to 
him, or to some person for him, then the next highest 
bidder may claim the property as his. And if a person 
making a public sale shall have persons bidding for him, 
or shall bid himself, in order to run up the price, and 
the article is knocked down to another person, such per- 
son cannot be held, but may refuse to receive or pay for 
the article purchased. These facts may as well be re- 
membered, for they may be of use at this season of public 
sales. 

z sepa Sat 
Investing Money. 


Locking the stable door AFTER the thief has stolen 
your horse is not a very profitable thing to do, and there- 
fore it might not pay to advise those farmers who, a few 
years ago, put their spare capital in worthless railroad 
bonds and silver mines, against such unreasonable proce- 
dure. It is too late for such advice, for the money so 
invested has gone to—trouble them no more. But the 
lesson cannot be made too impressive, that it may be well 
remembered. Those who are now jingling their loose 
cash that they would like to have invested in a secure 
place, should look around home and find good farm mort- 
gages that will surely pay five or six per cent., besides 
accommodating a neighbor and benefitting the neighbor- 
hood. How unfortunate that this wise and generous rule, 
once so common, should have ever been departed from ! 


+> -+—__—_—_— 


The Problem Solved. (?) 


Last month we asked our mathematical readers to 
multiply 5£. 5s. 6d. by 5£. 5s. 6d., and here we have 
evidence that they have been at work at the problem. 
Ten persons give as the result, 27£. 16s. 6 3-20d.; three 
give 26£. 8s.; others, 27£. 16s. 6 184d.; 27£. 16s. 6d. 6 qrs.; 
27£. 16s. 6.15d.; 27£. 16s. 6 3-15d.; 27£. 16s. 6d. 6 far., re- 
spectively. 

Not one of these answers will pass muster. John 
Thomas, of Penna., Robert Montgomery, of Delaware, 
and Nettie Gooding, of Maryland, are on the right track ; 
but their answers are not in the above list. 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 


DR. A. M. . DICKIE, EDITOR. 


Shall I Buy Fowls | or ‘Eggs? 


Some of our readers will probably be discussing this 
question, for we take it for granted that many of them 
intend to improve their chicken stock the coming season, 
and we will give such the benefit of our opinion on the 
subject. 

If one can get as many eggs as he wants at a price 
which he is willing to pay, he may probably succeed 
best by buying eggs. It must be borne in mind that 
ezgs from pure bred fowls cost more’ than eggs for com- 
mon market purposes. It costs more to produce them 
and breeders cannot afford to sell them at’ market price. 
One should be on his guard when he would buy eggs for 
the purpose of improving his stock. No reliable breeder 
will sell eggs from pure stock for much less than twenty- 
five cents each, or three dollars per dozen, The majority 
of the outside public has no idea of the amount of skill, 
labor, expense and trouble involved in breeding thorough- 
bred fowls, and in many instances refuse to pay the prices 
asked by breeders for either eggs or fowls. 

The ordinary farmer who knows how to manage’ poul- 
try successfully has as much profit on his dozen of eggs 
or pair of fowls sold in market as the breeder has on his 
sales, even at the prices he is willing to take for his’eggs 
or stock. Anyone who doubts this has only to try the 
experiment and he will not be long in finding out the 
truth about it. Therefore, if one thinks of buying eggs 
to hatch he should understand that he will have topay 
a fair price for them. it is better to buy of a 
person whose reputation is good, for it must be admitted 
that there are’men in the business who are not reliable. 
A man who has a reputation" will furnish eggs that are 
fresh,’true to name, and that under fair conditions will 
hatch well. 

But suppose our reader has determined to buy fowls 
rather than eggs. In this case the same conditions will 
hold as in the other. Good breeding ‘stock commands a 
better price than ordinary market fowls, for the same 
reason that eggs from pure bred fowls cost more than 
eggs from common fowls. A person desiring to purchase 
fowls for stock purposes should buy before the holidays, 
at least before February 1st, if he wanted to buy at the 
best rates. It is better to’ buy early for another reason : 
the fowls are removed and located in their new home be- 
fore the breeding season sets in, and are consequently 
not disturbed when the hens are laying. The chances for 
a good start are much favored by an early start. 

We have tried both ways of getting new stock. We 
have bought eggs and hatched them, and we have bought 
fowls and raised our own eggs.‘ 'In cases where we have 
bought fowls late in the season, our suecess has not been 
as satisfactory as when we bought eggs. Fowls cost 
more than eggs, and where one invests in eggs as much 
money as would buy a trio or more of fowls, he will get 
more chicks if he buys the eggs, unless he buys fowls in 
January and February. 

An exception to this general rule must be made in 
favor of the non-sitting breeds, as Hamburgs and Leg- 
horns, Polish, ete. These fowls, if procured this month, 
will lay after a short interregnum and produce eggs 
without interruption as long as one wants to hatch them. 
There is, however, this disadvantage: The price of fowls 
is about double now what it would have been two months 
earlier, and one can start cheaper with eggs than with 
fowls. Our own way is to buy eggs and hatch them; 
our readers may adopt it if they see proper. 


Moreover, 


—_—_— -- + 


DARK BRAHMAS. 


We here present a picture of the Dark Brahma fowl. 
The appearance of this bird is quite familiar to many 
poultry-keepers in every part of the country. Dark 
Brahmas are large, heavy, quiet fowls, very pleasant and 
profitable to keep where one wants a fowl of this char- 
acter. They are good layers, and lay more in warm 
weather than Light Brahmas, being somewhat less in- 
clined to broodiness. They are not as good mothers as 
Cochins and Light Brahmas, but are fair for the purpose 
notwithstanding. 

This fowl has never been as popular with farmers as 
the Light Brahma. It is harder to breed to a high 
standard of excellence than the Light, and has never 
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been pushed so much by its admirers. It is rather a 
fancier’s than a farmer’s fowl, but where it has been 
tried on the farm under favorable conditions it has been 
very satisfactory. 

The cock is a burly, bulky fellow; breast, black ; 
hackle or neck feathers light, with a black stripe down 
the middle of each feather ; the saddle feathers, or those 
on the rump immediately in front of the tail, are of the 
same character—that is, light, colored with a black stripe. 
The tail is black, with edgings of white in the highest 
feathers. White is seen on the wing-bow and secondary 





or flight feathers of the wing. Under and hinder‘parts 
of the body covered with an abundant loose feathering 
called the ‘“fluif’’ Legs short, yellow in color, and 
feathered. The comb is the characteristic ‘‘ pea’? comb 
of the Brahma: beak, dark horn color. With the ex- 
ception of the eolor of the beak. eomb and legs, the pic- 
ture gives a pretty accurate idea of a Dark Brakma cock. 

The hen’s beak and comb and hackle correspond in 
color and character with that of the cock, but the re- 
mainder of the plumage is different in color and markings. 
The ground-work of her plumage is light or steel gray, 
with each feather distinctly and beautifully pencilled 





coloring 


shown in the cut. This 


with dark markings as 
and pencilling of the plumage is the part that is difficult 
to get right, and for this reason Dark Brahmas of high ex 
cellence are seldom seen outside of the yards of amateurs. 

The Dark Brahma makes a good cross on common 
fowls to increase size and other desirable qualities. Far- 
mers who do not care to breed pure blooded fowls may 
with advantage procure eggs to hatch, or breeding cocks 
from parties who have good Dark Brahmas, and thus in- 
fuse the blood of this fowl] into that of their common stock. 


————____-~<--———- 


DOon’T FORGET to give the chickens fresh, elvan water 
two or three times a day, no matter how cold tie weather 
is. Not much need be given at once, 
have satisfiedtheir thirst the vessels should be emptied 
to prevent the freezing of the water left. 


and as soon as they 





THE MILD WINTER 
weather we had until after the holidays was very favor- 
able to poultry-keeping. The chickens grew finely, and 
the pullets began to lay freely, so that eggs were not so 
scarce and dear asusual. The blusty weather of January 
took the hens by surprise and egg production was soon 
sensibly diminished. See that the feathered stock is 
well cared for. Comfortable protection and good feeding 
will keep them laying even it the weather is cold. 

-_>- 


Chips. 

IF YOU want eggs, give the hens a good, warm break- 
fast. Corn meal and bran mixed together and scalded 
over night is a very nice breakfast for the chickens. 
Give plenty of it, and if there is any sour milk about 
give them some of that, too., mixed with the feed. Give 
pounded oyster shells every day. A little oats or sereen- 
ings at noon, and a good “ square meal”’ of corn at night. 
In very cold weather, cut up and feed raw onions twice 
a week, They may be mixed with the “ soft feed.” 

IF you want eggs to eat or sell, or for both purposes, 
keep Leghorn chickens. 

BEFORE ordering eggs or fowls be sure you know 
what you want. Then order of the man in whom you 
have the most confidence. 

Now is a good time to make coops for young chickens. 
If made now they will be ready when wante ud, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
\ j xem EXCHANGE.—W. W. DEWEES, Street Road, Ches 
. Pa., will exchange a Plymouth Rock cockeral or two White 
Leghorn “pullets for a No.1 White “Leghorn ¢ 5 "nl cockeral, with 
which to introduce fresh blood in a well established yard. No com 





mon stock wanted 


THOROUGHBRED FOWLS FOR SALE. 


A few trios of WHITE and SILVER SPANGLED POLISH, also 
several trios of Extra Fine Rose-Comb American Dominiques. Ad 
dress E. J. CHANDLER, KENNETT SQUARE, Chester Co., Pa 


FOR SAL 


reasonable, Eggs in season. 





ican Rose-¢ ymab Domi- 
se Chicks. | iefine. Price 
Address ELI WOOD C. COX, 
Kennett Square, Chester county, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


The BEST Fowls for the Farmer. 


i aim breed i ¢ yards: ATT CNTY Ae Uris Te Ce 
best strains in the counts EGGS € PI CAREFULLY 
PACKED AND WARRANTED PUR} Zs RORLAND. 


Penn Valley, 


CHOICE POU LTRY. 


I IGHT BRAHMAS screed Is fe or market 
4 


Bucks Co., Pa. 


be tter fow 


or winter laying. Fine + birds od. sale Eggs in season, 
Address J. A. ROBERTS, Mursaymen, 
Malvern, Chester county, Pa. 


A GOOD OFFER. 


Having sold all surplus stock, I now offer to furnish 
FARM JOURNAL with 


EGGS FOR HATC ILING, 


from my Superior Stock, (U.S. Centen: wa 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS-BROWN LEGHORNS, 


Black and Golden Pencilled Hamburgs, Houdans and Dominique 
Leghorns at $3.00 per Dozen. 

By Samples of Poultry Powder ani Gape Cure sent Free 
with each order for eggs. One doz. Eggs and one doz. Poultry Powder, 
$53 one doz. Eggs and one doz. Gape Cure, 833 one doz. Eggs, one 
doz. Poultry Powder and one doz, Gape Cure, $65 one copy of book 
Poultry Cholera, 50 ets. All to be packed in one box. 
best offer for the money ever mad 


DR. A. M. pic HIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


gypltian Egg Producer 


Will make Hens lay. Highest Testin lover U.S, at 
35 cents per one pound and $1.00 for 4 Pp un 1" 


GERMAN SLANT. FOOD 


readers of the 





I his is the 
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Will make Plants grow Grow and B Price 10 ets. AGI 
WANTED at BIG PAY c. W. “G w Y, Boston, oe 
POLAND CHINA. fusieuenits 
a an faraiale airs not tKkin 1 For fr ther part " en 

H. W. AUSTIN, Woops w Jers 


Pare Chester Whit es “Heatqara ns Stock,” 





a few pairs not akin n t pinents 
proved Yor keh tre qo habiee "Piga, all ages 
rhoroughbred Jersey «1 Ayrshire Calves, “deep 

butter and milk strair ure Scoteh (Co Saas 





Skye Terrier « New foundliand Pups, direct i tation 
FRANCIS MORRIS, PHIL {DE I PHL i; FA. 


ERD RE a » = RSE Y CATTLE, 
BB SOUTHDOW N SHEEP, 
7 WHITE ‘Sw INI 
PERIOR BRONZE TURKEYS, 
“E ASTRU RN REEDER, 


bbit Run Farm,” New Horr, Bucks county, Pa. 


Peano’ Patent Road Machine 


Is guaranteed to perform the work of twenty-fi save 
ONE-FOURTH OF THE ROAD rAX now bei: = paid 
the roads in far better condition than | 
reliable men wanted as Ag rents, 

SAMUEL PENNOCK, 


IMPROVED CHESTI 
Bred and for sale a y 


“a = will keep 
y the old plan, A numberof 


I7rHaca, New York. 
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* ALL communications intended for publication should be addressed 
to the Editor, and should give the name of the writer. 

The Editor desires to receive for publication the experience of prac- 
tical men and women on agricultural and household topics. Let all 
communications treat upon matters of present interest. Everything 
out of season will be laid aside until the proper time. 

Persons subscribing for this paper by mail will notice in the first 
copy received (for February), the Publisher’s signature to the sub- 
joined receipt, written with a blue pencil : 

Received Twenty-five Cents in full payment for 
the Farm Journal one year, ending with January, 


i879. 


WILMER ATKINSON, - Editor and Proprietor. 








{She writes to have the FARM JOURNAL continued 
another year, and also encloses two other subscriptions. | 


THE FARM JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY, 1878. 





ONE YEAR OLD. 


With the present number closes the first year’s existence 
of the FARM JOURNAL. Upon entering the second year 
of the paper we feel like recounting its success so far, and 
even making some predictions and promises for the future ; 
but space forbids devotion to such topics. The Farm 
JOURNAL is a healthy infant, at the present writing, and 
hopes for the second year to escape the maladies that are 
apt to afflict and overcome young newspaper enterprises 
during that period. The average monthly edition of the 
FARM JOURNAL printed for the twelve months now 
closed have been 12,075. 

We suggest that our readers defer binding the first 
volume until the issue of the June number, as we intend 
to close the second volume with that month, and the first 
and second volumes can well be bound within one cover. 


> - 


About Milk. 





The city milkman has been selling milk at eight cents 
per quart; he has been paying four cents for it. Farmers, 
for the whole cost of production and delivery at the city 
depot, have been receiving but four cents per quart. Now, 
without magnifying glasses, any one can see that the far- 
mer has been getting less than his proper share, and hav- 
ing sense enough to find this fact out he now demands 4} 
cents per quart: Then there is, of course, a big rumpus 
raised, and the farmer comes in for a large share of abuse 
from all quarters, and is denounced as an extortionist by 
the city newspapers and town people generally. As the 
contest now stands the farmer is ahead and we hope he 
will stay there. 

But this milk question is not solved so easily. Eight 
cents per quart is too much, in these times, to pay 
for milk, and producers may as well wake up to the 
fact that if this price is maintained, at least one-fourth of 
the milk dairies which supply this market will have to 


be closed out. Philadelphia will curtail its supply of 


this article of food very largely unless the price comes, 


down—that is certain. This is not an agreeable fact to 
any one, yet itis afact. The trouble is it costs the dairy- 
man too much to produce milk ; cows are too high, wages 
of help, freight, all are too high, and must come down to 
meet the depressed condition of the times as it exists in 
the city, and the straightened circumstances of the masses 
of the town’s people. More than this, farmers must be 
satisfied for a while with even a narrower margin of profits 
than those now prevailing, and share, in some measure, 
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the discomforts that attend so many in other avocations 
of life. 

We suggest, therefore, to the Dairymen’s Protective 
Associations, who have our heartiest wishes for their suc- 
cess, that while they insist upon their just share of profits 
in the business, they will consider whether it is not pos- 
sible to lessen the cost of production, and whether, at the 
present cost, four cents per quart be not an adequate price ; 
this should give it to the consumer at six cents and in- 
crease the amount required twenty-five per cent. First 
teach the middlemen to be satisfied with a reasonable 
share of profit for the simple work of delivery; then 
make the price so low that we can all return to a diet 
composed in part of milk. /Our suggestion is made in a 
friendly spirit and in the light of facts ascertained through 
consultations and diligent + tec among farmers, milk- 
men and city householders. 


— — 





Our Invitation to Foreigners —Let us Discriminate 


It has always been the distinctive American policy to 
encourage the oppressed of every nation tocome and make 
their home with us, and that they have heartily accepted 
our invitation and have come, will not be denied. The 
European came first, and with him soon came the African, 
though against his will, and now, through our Western 
gates, the Asiatic horde is entering our domain in full 
tide. Still, our doors are wide open and our ery ‘Come 
on!” is shouted across both oceans. 

Now, this ery is one of folly ; it has been uttered until 
our nation is well nigh ruined by the mass of ignorance 
and vice that it has brought amongst us, until we have 
almost lost the power of assimulating it, and it is be- 
coming a question whether we are any longer fit for self- 
government. 

We must not be misunderstood ; 
gration of the right sort we have nothing to say; 
Every intelligent, virtuous 


against foreign immi- 
we 
welcome it and bid it come. 
industrious foreigner, whatever his nationality, if he 
seek our shores to better his condition, with a purpose 
also to become a good citizen, we make way for him; 
though we may not particularly need him, we will divide 
our inheritance with him aid-grant him room to work 
out a better destiny than any afforded by the monarchies 
of the Old World. We give him the right hand of fellow- 
ship and bid him go to work in the virgin fields of our 
great country. 

But let us stop here; the vicious, the ignorant, the 
idle, must no longer come. We have more of these ele- 
ments now than we can control; they control us. The 
standard of morality in this republic is not high, nor is 
it likely to be raised until our conduct in respect to 
foreign immigration undergoes a change. We must 
establish a quarantine at every seaport for testing the 
moral health of every immigrant and require him to 
show wherein he is worthy, by reason of virtue, intelli- 
gence and good past conduct, to become a fit subject for 
our hospitality. Any that cannot stand the test, let him 
be turned back; we have no room for him. While we 
might possibly better his condition, we would do so at 
the expense of our own, and this we can no longer afford. 

We cast no reproach upon the great body of our foreign 
population; they do credit to us and to themselves; 
they, like ourselves, are deeply concerned in the char- 
acter of the future immigration to this country; they 
add to the dignity and strength of the nation ; they rank 
amongst our best, most patriotic and most useful citizens ; 
and it is as important to them that it be of the right 
kind as to us. ; 

The class that we would turn away from our shores 
are such as we find tramping on our highways, plunder- 
ing and murdering upon the right hand and left, until 
every household in the land is terrorized ; such as figure 
in our daily police reports as criminals of greater or less 
magnitude; such as crowd our almshouses and jails to 
overflowing ; and such as we find in every community, 
north, south, east and west, in city and rural district, con- 
stituting the blind, ignorant and vicious element in our 
politics, whether belonging to one or the other of the great 
parties of the country. Unless we, as a nation, are more 
discriminating in this matter in the future than we have 
been in the past, and abandon the course of folly that we 
have so long pursued, the destiny in store for us is not 
the one that we have set our hearts upon achieving, and 
which was promised by the fathers of the Republic, nor 
one of which our posterity may be proud. We must 
make a new departure, and that before very long, or we 
will surely find breakers ahead that will wreck our ship 
of State. 
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Oleo-Margarine 

is likely to effect one good purpose, that of driving inferior 
butter out of the market. A prime quality of butter, we 
predict, will always find buyers at a fair price, but the 
abominable trash that some farmers make has had its 
day—and so it ought to have. Those dairymen who do 
not know how to make No. 1 butter had better learn, or 
quit the business. Good oleo-margarine is better than 
bad butter. 


Se 
AN EFFORT is being made to establish a veterinary 
department in the University of Pennsylvania—a most 
worthy endeavor that ought to be successful. A fund of 
$50,000 is needed for the purpose. Horace J. Smith, Esq., 
is moving diligently in the matter, and with him are other 
intelligent gentlemen who mean to succeed. We hope 
they will. 
= 

THE veteran editor of the Germantown Telegraph closes 
a private note to us as follows: ‘I hope you may do well 
in your new quarters, and that your ‘ Farmers’ Exchange’ 
will be a success.” Thank you, neighbor, for your words 
of good cheer and kindliness. 


Sa 
MOWING MACHINES, like sewing machines were one 
year ago, are too high. Fifty dollars ought to get a good 


one, 
- a. 


Ir boys are made to work all day and shell corn in the 
evenings, they will soon become disgusted with farm life. 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 


The Farm. 


’Tis Winter now—but Spring will blossom soon. 
—PARK BENJAMIN. 





@ subscriber asks if there is nutriment in corn-cobs 
worth the expense of grinding and feeding; also which 
is the best stock of cows for butter purposes ? 

Tallow is the best lubricator for wooden axles, and 
sastor oil for iron; in either case too much is often used, 
Before greasing an iron axle take a cloth moistened with 
turpentine and wipe off the used-up grease. 

The rage for deep plowing, which prevailed to such 
an alarming extent twenty years ago, has very largely 
There seems to be now really no apostle to teach 
which is well. 


died out. 
such an agricultural heresy now-a-days : 

Pay as you go; if you can’t pay, don’t go. Try this 
plan a year and see if it does not produce greater comfort 
of mind than the opposite one of running in debt. If you 
have a “pass book” between you and the store, burn it. 

4 Quakertown correspondent wants to know if it 
pays to feed cake-meal to milch cows at $40 per ton; if 
it pays to raise turkeys at 12 cents per pound, dressed ; 
if it pays to raise tame rabbits at 30 cents a pair; and 
which is best to fatten hogs on, old or new corn? Who 
will tell him ? 

7 young team may be trained to fast walking. It 
must be encouraged constantly when in use to walk fast 
and not be allowed to trot; under a year’s training the 
natural speed will be increased a mile an hour. Fast 
walking in a farm horse is of more importance than fast 
trotting, a fact that most agricultural societies lose sight of, 

We had in type two interesting communications in 
regard to building ice-houses in the early part of last 
month, intending them for this number; but the cold 
snap came, farmers harvested their ice crop, and ceased to 
care how ice-houses are built; so we drop the subject until 
next fall, and throw the type back into the cases. Our rule 
to exclude matters out of season must be complied with. 

Actual experiment has proven that fence posts which 
are made TOP downwards will last much longer than 
when made BUTT downward; therefore all farmers should 
be careful to make them that way, as far as practicable. 
It is a good plan, when sawing off the logs in the woods, 
to have a piece of red chalk and make a bright circle on 
the top end of each post cut, before splitting it. This 
will be a guide to the man that hews the post that he 
may follow the rule indicated above.—I. E., Newtown, Pa. 

Our sails have caught a breeze from Delaware. That 
jolly old lord of the peach orchard, Samuel Townsend, 
does not like our recent item on mules. ‘‘ You say in 
some neighborhoods around Philadelphia mules are a 
rarity. Well, the farmers are in their senses. Large 
mules eat as much as horses ; in ploughed or soft ground 
their feet being smaller, they sink into the ground and 
worry; they are not so safe to work, for they are more 


apt to kick; they are no healthier and live no longer 
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than a horse; they are not fit to be driven to a carriage 
or ridden with a saddle, and after thirty year’s experience 
I am determined never to buy another mule for farm 
work.” According to this the creation of mules must 
have been a grave mistake in the beginning ; but we are 
not able to agree with our friend Townsend. We consider 
a mule able to stand any number of hard knocks and 
come up kicking, if not smiling, so the above attack will 
do no fatal damage. 
The Garden. 

Gardens, as they now exist, might readily be 
pensed with; or rather they could well be turned 
“truck patches,” and cultivated with the horse and plow 
instead of the “man” and spade. Where practicable, if 
farmers would enlarge the boundaries of the garden and 

the crops yy 
cultivator, Ni 


dis- 
into 


rearrange the beds so that 
may worked with the 
there will be a great saving of labor re- 
sultant therefrom, and nothing will be 


be 





lost in the extent or quality of the vege- 
tables produced. In truth it does not 
become a live, progressive farmer at this 
late day, to till the soil with instruments 
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so primitive as spades and garden rakes. 
They might as well reap with a sickle 
and thresh with a flail. 


We know of no flowering plant that 
gives more satisfaction to the eultivator 
than the tuberose. It has been been in- 
troduced toa greater extent than formerly 
among country flower lovers, yet there 
are many gardens where it has not yet 





appeared. It is easily grown and repays 
tenfold all care given it. Bulbs should 
be started in February or March in pots 
in the house, (or the pots may be plunged 





in a hot-bed,) for blooming next summer. Pes 
In the accompanying illustration the DousLE TusrRose. 
flowers are represented as being larger than they actually 
grow. The “ Pearl,’ a new double variety, we have found 
to give the most satisfaction. 

In January we said “ keep out of the garden as much 
as possible,” and we might 
February. 


repeat the injunction for 
It has always been the rule with the agricul- 
tural press to instruct farmers in agricultural matters— 
even during the howling snow-storms of the month 
there is little left for us to say. Market gardeners will 
start their hot-beds this month, and if they do not know 
how will not expect us to tell them. 


“SO 


Farmers, as a rule, 
have no profitable use tor hot-beds. 

Celery is rising in favor among Philadelphia house- 
keepers, the consumption of it increasing each year. The 
“Boston Market ”’ 
though many housekeepers have not yet learned of its 
superior flavor and quality. 


is the best that comes to this market, 


Every market gardener who 
sells it has some customers who will buy no other. 

Tuspect the seed catalogues closely at this season and 
order for spring planting. Don’t be afraid to get new va- 
rieties and try them; keep square up with the times. 
Study up what fruit trees to plant also; the FARM 
JOURNAL for last September and Octobar will aid you to 
do this. 

“cme” is a new tomato that promises well, accord- 
ing to Dreer, who will push its introduction the coming 
It is certainly worth a trial, or Dreer would not 
recommend it so very highly. 


season. 


Grapeesvines may yet receive their winter pruning. 
If low branching is desired, the vines should be loosened 
from the trellises and laid upon the ground until the 
buds start. 

Possibly the straw or leaf covering of the strawberry 


bed is so thick in places as to injure the plauts. If so, it 
should be scattered a little at this time. 

Marshall Hannum, of Kennett Square, Pa., grew 
1000 bushels of beets upon one-half acre. How did thee 


do it, Marshall ? 
The Orchard. 
Coal ashes, instead of leaving it lay in an unsightly 
pile, should be spread among the young fruit trees. 
Apply linseed oil to young peach trees—if you want 


to kill them. 
trees, 


The same might be tried on young pear 


The orchard is not doing very well of late, isn’t it ? 
Very well, we know the reason—it wants wood ashes and 
horse manure, and a good deal ofboth. 
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Meehan says young growing trees should have the 
bark slit up and down, and be washed with whitewash, 
sulphur and soot. Just now is the time. 

Orchards set out last season, in a leisure hour of 
winter, should be carefully mapped on paper, and a re- 
cord made of varieties, date of planting, &e. All labels 
left on the trees when set should then be removed. This 
is a matter that should by no means be neglected. 


This is the time of year to go over all fruit trees and 
pick off the nests of caterpillars into a tin pan, carry them 
to the house and burn them. 
seen and can be destroyed in this way much faster and 
cheaper than at any other time. A good coat of white- 
wash put on now is an excellent thing to destroy insect 
eggs.—I. E., Newtown, Pa. 


They can now be plainly 


We advised last month tht chopping down of fruit 
trees that did not give a good aécount of themselves and 
the planting of better varieties in a new place. T. B. D., 
of Chester county, wants to know if it would not be better 
to graft such trees with desirable sorts than to cut them 
down. That would depend upon the age and healthful- 
ness of the tree; but the tree must be young and vigorous, 
in our opinion, to make it worth while to graft. Suppose 
the tree be fifteen or twenty years old, it would be better 
to chop it off and plant a new one, even if ordinarily the 
old tree could be brought into bearing first; for there is 
uncertainty about success with the grafting, insects may 
have obtained a foothold to harass the tree and injure the 
fruit, and the owner would lose by not being able to crop, 
among full grown trees, as from a young orchard. This 
last would overbalance all gain from an earlier attain- 
ment of a crop of apples from the old trees. Such is our 
opinion, 





THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 


HOME TOPICS, No. 10. 
BY FAITH. 

In few things have the last thirty years made greater 

improvement than in the means of lighting country 

houses. 


at that date, and if better light was wanted the 


Sperm oil and tallow dips were in common use 
country 
housekeeper could choose between Wax candles, lard oil 
and camphene. <A sufficient number of the first properly 
disposed through a room, give a soft, clear light, which 
is even yet considered, in England, more suitable for an 
evening company than the stronger, more glaring gi 


iS; 
but they are too expensive for ordinary use, and the sub- 
stitutes for them, if MUCH cheaper, were little better 
than the common dip. Lard oil was much used and gave 
good light, but the utmost amount of care was acquired 
in filling and trimming the lamps, as the lard clogged on 
the wieks; and it was sometimes needful to melt the lard 
before the lamp could be lighted, and always before fill- 
ing. was far 
more cleanly and easily managed, but its extreme + 


Camphene, which was coming into use, 
xplo- 
siveness made most people shy of it, nor was the flickering 
flame attractive. 

Now, however, the poorest families who ean afford a 
light at all, may have the very best light possible, not 
only equal but superior to the citizen’s vaunted gas; and 
who ean estimate the attraction added, even to a e 
But notice, 
I have seen rooms pleasant, neat, 


OSV 
sitting-room, by a bright, soft, steady light? 
I say “may have ;” 
and apparently tidily kept in daylight, become positively 
disagreeable after night, on account of the smoking, ill- 
trimmed lamp and its dim, stained chimney; and this 


““ 


not among “ poor folks,” but in houses where the mistress 
had ample time to attend to this important work ; want 
of thought, only, could be pleaded for such untidiness. 
Now, Mrs. Beecher and some others have suggested that 
lamps should be put in order but I 
differ decidedly; EVERY day, before the morning work 
is counted done, all the lamps in use should be collected, 
filled full—but not so as to leak round the top 
trimmed, and the chimnies having been made perfectly 
If 


““ ” 


every few days, 


carefully 


clear, they should be put in their place ready for use. 

not done every day the intervals between the cleanin 
will be irregular, gas will accummulate in the spaces 
above the oil, making explosions imminent, wicks will 
become deeply charred, and chimnies so discolored as to 
be very hard to clean; it is really a saving of time and 
ly 


patience to do this work daily. In trimming, I rare 


use scissors, unless the wicks become very uneven, but 


takinga tiny bit of newspaper, pinch off the crusted parts, 
and smooth them over with my finger; the wick will last 
much longer than if cut daily. Should a lamp stand long 


without use, till the wick becomes discolored, it may be 





washed. I use paper for wiping lamps also, and it saves 


washing. 
For washing chimnies have a 
go inside them, a slender stick as lr he ] 


and a soft towel ich should be used ! rel 


if they are 


take a basin of hot water. put a little into a chimney with 


smoked, rinse them well 


the soap, and placing your 
well; dry it immediately, running the t el thr rh by 
means of the stic] Someti ; the gl is badlv dis 
colored, and soap will not do; then rnb the in » with 
paper, not too stiff, bi 

For many years [ used } ie ps exclusively, 
but the impossibility of enfore 
and servants, specially ‘ h 
up my hand lamps; the la parlor, dis ‘oom and 
kitchen lamps, whose siz 
about are, [ thin} 


K 
nk, 


with the ab precaut is, perfes 


af Instead of the small on 


white china candlesticks. I must again « 
surprise that with the po sibility of ] 
light, so many will be content with a poor one. 
“ 
Memoranda by a Jersey Housewife. 
A feather duster is nice fi ‘ 


Though not so fanciful as those 


yr dusting pietur 


made costing nothing ar 


saving the long tail feathers 
neatly together and fastening on a stick, or 
some bright colored flannel around the quill ends te 
a handle. 

When ladies are th 


in addition to bricks or stones for the feet, it w ho { nd 


irown coach 


a great relic f, if on st: 





up or placed in a small } 
the hands while driving. 


fleece-lined or woolen gloves in pre ference t 


kid, from which the lines are apt to slip, and which are 


Now, Ww it 4 ty 


irney a long way ty th 


less warm. iitkets rol am! the ofpresq 
hot stones, you ean je 
Pole, and defy old Borea 
At the risk of being cons leré a 

is advanced without fear o embling, that 
ing equal to hot, soft water, soap, and a handscrub to 
cleaning: 
and th 
anvthing else, ’tis time they had. f any ¢ t or 
invthing else for that matter, date f r back than 
those in this domicile thev might almo tern pl 


Varnish oil-eloths once i 1wh 





hi toric. 


4 foot warmer is a valuable t of furniture and 
should be in every f; 
them wi rreatly modify the 1 rs of Ww f Ly 
househo 
kind, Fill 


the foot 


should serape 
most genii 
sleeping in &C 
forter is placed 

Potatoes suffer in qu é 
he u 


with som 


they ld either be kept in a ¢ ed 


thing that w ( 


t good des 


matter of 
ally thought. 

Window Garden. 

Keep potted plants clean, 

pulling off all dead le S, tirring 

viving an occasional d ( 


thos ab 


top soil and replace with fresh, t 
I I 


1! 
mut to bloom. 


much water, especially wh 


More plants die from 
Give ventilati 
by openin ran outer d 
not blow directly upon 
ble, 


turning the 


MRS. | wae iP | ae I pper 


as possi 


*y 
sided. 
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Dry air, i . 1 dust arer contending for the 
] ! vy ‘ at itly 
au tr ved th ! } i j j 
l covered r ry swep lat least 
week ould ive ‘ ns 
I d hou ( } 
ven m and by keep t vas nthes e fh 1 
water Any room t dry for flowers to ive il 
Brush plantsath ‘ thther llv b if soap 
] 
vate! | ié trial does not ‘ ‘ | 
How to do Things 
Porter bottles, covered with 1 colored silk, make 
niece Lt or ri 
Cold rooms ca swept iut y by first sprin!] 
lis , won the carpet, i 
Uitte paint, re the oil is applied, is said to be 
most ex ant @ > for r r or e} } 
Fn casy way to st bread or b t that has } 
mi el ‘ ul ip } i el nay t ove 
the boiling 1 va lit while.—SARAH 
Ginger cookies are made thus One enn « 
sugar, molasses, butter or rd, one-half cup of ter and 
one tables? ‘ h soda l ine? ‘irs. W 
Ker tt Squ Pa 
Let celery \ay in water a few minut then place 
U ! 
in a stone or ct re rwitha 1 to keep in the 
m ire and pla lac ir floor. It will keep 
fres nd « e BELLA 
Old newspapers are \ th two cents a pound 1 
W lit ! tt in ' j i y ire ar i 
serine aml : 1 : There are 
several i 7 ir str he iv he ld 
To pichle beef. to ndred 1 if it se 
nall 3 of fer fj } Ind vy « e of 
a ae } bP eid S ; ! . in ai 
nine d Not thre ) — 
aug 
“Country ¢ sin’ 
one teacup t sweet m 
stir in the whites and hal in a ani or ” Now. of 
eour unvbody would know that TWO TEACUPSFUL of 
flour or corn starch is two muel two teaspoonsful wer 





meant and SoOmMERODY blundered. 

Corn bread shoulii be made thus Tale t] oe. 
euns heaping full of corn meal, one of wheat flour, two 
tablespoonsful of suger, four eggs well beaten, a lump of 
butter the size of an eve. two noonsful cream of tartar 


mix well with the flour: one teaspoonful of soda, one of 


salt, one and a half pint of sweet mil! dissolve the soda 
in two tablespoonsful of boiling water, and mix in the 
milk. Pour the hatter into pans tothe denth of one and 
a half-inch and hake in a quiek oven. Sour milk or 


buttermilk will do as well as sweet milk.—St 


Ashland. Del. 


BS¢ 


RIBER, 


~ fine as 
put it 


eotiee a 


Good coffee is made thu 


possible: allow a tablespo each 


person: 
the false and the top 


the 


into a French pot, hetween bottem 


then the strainer and the eap on 


After 


and water to 


strainer, put on 


spout; pour BOILING water Ss! making 
a few times one is able to 
Wea seater ke 


as standing on the stove any ler 


nage 


suit. not to he noured ¢« il the meal is 
rth of time snoils 


nt. and I 


ready, 


the taste The French not is importa am sur- 


For twelve vears 


that so few of them are used, 
have used no other 
AUNT MARY. 
The Editor would lik 


cannot be made 


past T 


" » 
good coffee 


and have hal proverbially 
e to know if coffee just as good 


in a common pot, and if so, how ? 
In old friend in Solebury 
ikes ¢ 


housekeeper to know that 


writes that now that 


will be 





} vlkewh + . 
buckwheat « ietion to 
haked ona 


eto 


a satis: 


some thev may he 
common 


bake 


e. Do not undertal 


and if it is in- 


the iron | 1 
lined to stick prink! 1] le salt on it and rub well 
with a cob. But “Aunt Betsy” sa he has tried that 
and still abides by the ease. Nor does she find soan- 
stone anv better than iron to bake on. The plain, old 
way is the best vet, she thinks. We have seen a new 


kind of doubl nzedtogether. The 


is put on one side and after it is sufficiently browned the 


iron, the sides hi hatter 


i 


The Farm Journal. 


the other half of the iron. rh vaaker turns back the side 

t emptied and proceeds to deposit fresh batter thereon, 
thus no time is lost in waiting. Where there are a large 
number to bake for this iron may prove useful. 





» First Pre- 


who took the 








nium for butter at the B Co. Agricultural Fair last 
ill says “it was1 in the old-fashioned way by set- 
x in pans about four inches deep, with a tablespoonful 

f sour (clabbered) milk to each pan pans set in th 
lk} se where there was about one inch in depth of 

? ing water, and remained at a temperature of about 
55 degrees until fit to skim, which was thirty-six hours ; 
chu le from the milk of twodays. Churned 
1old ba ehur p ire of 55 degrees, 
washed through two; was} rs of jee-water at about 
degres say ‘“* im,” f ] d not apply the exact 


ie 
guess, worked 


was salted by 


lover and 





ver na set aw out hours, then worke 

made into pound Phe next day it was taken to the 
chibitic 
Th is the same care taken to make it that I alwavs 
e in making butter for market and no more Phe 
ys tro whien 1 yas! le are Jersevs, which alway 


good 


‘p the cream at a temperature of 60 


golden color. I believe anyone can make 
deep, provide { the 
! 


and every ut 


r 
y 


cows are 


well as the milkhouse , kept thoroughly clean and sweet.” 


» M., Carversville, Pa. 
Hygienic Hints. 


In answer to a query in your last number for a 


prevent hair from falllng out, I will give a 


has been trie 


remedy 


formula that 1 and found to answer the pur- 


number of eases; but first of all, simple reme- 


best where they will answer the demand. 


lating, astringent preparation, 


dies are the 





t | induce a natural and healthy cireulation in the 
ealp and “tone up” the eapilary glands to their normal 
condition. The scalp should be kept CLEAN; preferably 


which must be used vigorously 


eans of a stiff aah 


‘ and bv this method removing all dust and 
riff Soap or alkalies, like borax, salts of tartar, 


ectionable because they remove from the hair 


vr it harsh, erisp and 


oily seeretion and rence 


1 thoroughly in tepid water 


Ived some salt, (the stronger the 





or 1} musly used the brush as 
it onee or twice a week, and if the 
falling, use the following lotion afte: 


tting the brushing nr 


n of the 


cess, con- 


ih washing: not forg 





re minutes after applicatio lotion. 





labout fi 
Take of Acetic Tin 
of Ammonia, 


‘ture of Cantharides, one oz.: Spirits 


Glycerine, Cologne water, 
add to half-nint of 
The 


ean be obtained of 


one-half ounee: 


each two Mix tozether and 


ounees 


trong infusion of black tea leaves. above articles 


of the tea infusion, 
Make the tes 


Sottle this preparation and keen 


with the exception ¢ 


anv druggist. infusion vourse If as you 


would ordinarv tea. 


¥ 


on hand ready for use. About a tablespoonful or so will 


he amnle to nse at one time. 


If anv of vour subseribers should want to use a hair 


oil, the one annended is excellent: Castor oil, two ounces: 


ounces: Spirits of 
“Doctor,” Henry Clay, Del, 

yp their food supply in the 

them anvthing to eat unless their 


Cologne water, two Ammonia, one 


Mix.—TH! 





drachm. 
Wf the 


first place: 


children cet ill, ste 


d >not viv 


t.and then only plain food until 
The re 


awnelites laudiv call for 
health is fully turning appetite is, in 
early all eases. a sure sir 


fully one-half 


withont the aid of a dron of 


“nN of reeoverv. Dietine alone 


will eure the eases of sickness in children, 
medicine. 

Those who have children should not destroy them by 
abonnaohin wtih Sirs 


oranyv other anack 


dosing their Winslow’ssoothinesvrun 


medicine. The hahies were broncht 


into the world without anv wolition of their own and 
should be allowed to stav here until they depart through 
some natural canse. 

and hnttérs and one ean 
Thev shonld 


munehed he- 


Annles take the place of pills 


'chill air hers 


save manvdoctar’sh shy th il use. 
and 


just now, but so are 


he « ifen as part of recnlar ™m alc not 


tween times. Thev are hich in pric 


the doctor’s char res, 
To cure frosted fle 
This T have Wsé 


effect is really w 


h rub on the nart halsam eonaiba,. 
and it Tts 
A ten cent box ought to be in 
season.—MT. HOLLY SUBSCRIBER. 


od for vears alwavs 


mderful. 


enres, 
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ef piece of salt e 





herring for breakfast, with 
in case of a sour 
in a tumbler of 
in improving matters. 


an avoidance of grease, will be a relief 
stomach. <A tablespoonful of 1 water 
milk is effective in such troubles 


Fora bruise in the eve take conserve of red roses, 


apple, put 


them in a fold of thin ecambrie 
1] draw the bruise out.—AUNT 


also a rotten 


apply to the eye; it wi 


Weakefuiness can be cured, it is said, by wrapping 


cloths that have been dipped 


1 in cold water around the 

wrists, and sometimes by lay ing a wet cloth on the head. 
Wanted to Know. 

Doty Washing Machine Co., having 

lin the FARM JOURNAL.— 





it, with all 
, Pa 


the proportions 


make mn ce me 


London Grove 


wd toilet soaps 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ARMERS’ Sn 


pen Headquarters for Farmers and their 
familics when visiting Philadelphia 


on business or pleasure. 


No. 914 Arch Street. 


VOU OV EXHIBITION: 











MANIELS’ N ’ rreR or business 
( LINSON’S WASII G MAC N never used for hen’s nests 
\ Orrs I ‘ I tak t 
4 i's | \ 
VN AND ( YI yY-MIX 
ARRIS ndard Article 
ILIZERS | ( v of 1 i Bros. & Co 
ER SCRO L\ 
rw Ds 1 \ » the boys 
s MIC OSCOPI Ml s s 
Other exhi Ss Wi e putin place duri ebruaryv. We have also 
sau ¢ Cl n ( i he 1 premium at 
tl s = st } Orders received for seed. 
STOWELL’S EVERGREEN SUGAR CORN—a package given to 
t t \ 
HORSE-RACING to distra rs Pry PE-SETTING—an 
operation unfamil to many of our readers—is carried on in the room 
imav 1 served visitors 
Open eve day from 7 A. M.to 6 P. M., and a hearty welcome to 
( pe ‘ Lad d the EXCHANGE as a place of 


TO MANUFACTURERS: If you wish the public to become 
MAD hines and Products 
EXCHANGE, 


MIEINSON, 


nted witht merits of ra cultural Mae 


PATIO PS? 





WILMER A 


DANTELS’ 


Patent SelfeFeeding and Self=Sharpening 


iT AY & Dp FODDE RCUTTER 


five 


Manager. 


thor oug hally acre wy the past 












i petit wit <ind ( he Street car sta- 

New \ ‘ Ea cities, and has ex- 

cel Med in auras ¥ pacity of work. It is 
ul ) ly the only perfe ct Se -feeding Cutter that 
has ever been introduced, and is so thoroughly constructed that it 


. Kt willeut 
an inch long, per 
and use that 


cannot be broken or worn out by any ordinary usa 
e ton of hay or fodder, one-fourth of 
hou ind there that a farmer can buy 
will pay him better for his investment. 

Price of No. 1 Machine 








is no macl 





Power, - £25 00. 
b0 00, 
d by 


iM. "E SRREN’ TON. Thor oo indi P. @., Ches. Co., Pa. 
40 YEARS 


BEFORE 








Order 


JOs 


THE PUBLIC. 


WILL LAST 


A Lifetime. 


‘CONRAD LOWER" FARM WAGON. 








y Work 1 

! will note a ¢ 11 l t ! 

viago I \ on Ww w s 
Phese wagons are ad t to all farm work and read 
molute satinti retic avery farmer who 





get the 


ed one 


Call on or 


biterior W 


address 





118 dear at 


EDWARD NEAL, 
: a NRAD LOWER,) 
iladelphia. f inewditiies n, Mont. Co., Pa. 


le at mod 


ns madea 


Best. 


5 8 ‘to ¢ 





Ra Market wage rate prices, 


ART PHOTOG RAPHY, 
(' RAYON AND INDIA INK PO 
IMPI ND CARTE 


BROADBEN' PHILLIPS : 
1206 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


{TALS DE VISITE. 





iron 1s swung over, dropping the cakes upside down on ‘ every house at this 
Dd, 
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MEMORANDA. 


T&F Facilities offered farmers for exchange of seed at 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. Write or call. 

p2~-We have some very fine tuberose bulbs—the new 
and beautiful double “Pearl” variety—at the EXCHANGE. 
The tuberose is such a delicious flower that every one of 
our lady readers should get at least a few bulbs. 
gs Attention is called to Mr. Brinton’s card in refer- 
ence to the Daniels’ Feed Cutter and to the fact that one 
of these superior machines may be seen at the FARMER’s 
EXCHANGE. Anyone wanting a GoopD cutter should ex- 
amine this before buying. 

gee Our Christian readers are recommended to sub- 
scribe for the Illustrated Christian Weekly, published by 
the American Tract Society, of New York, at #3950 a year. 
It is well edited throughout, and profusely illustrated 
with fine engravings. 

pa#~Scribner’s Monthly, for February, is on our table. 
We cannot praise Scribner more highly than it deserves. 
We know it meets a popular want, for among our sub- 
seribers it is taken to a far greater extent than any other 
magazine. St. Nicholas is also at hand for February. 
Its capacity for amusing, instructing and pleasing young 
people is immense. The cause of its great popularity is 
no secret. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AVERILL BARLOW, 


45 8S. Second St., (Bel. oe Philadelphia, Pa. 
Has a great variety of the New Styles 

In ASH OR WALNUT, together with a large stock of all the Mt, 

signs of Chamber, Pa uwlor, Library, Dining-room and Cottage Furni- 

ture. vatterns. 


Also, Woven Wire Be “als. Springs of various 
. Fol and Oriental Chairs, 





Bedding, Mattresses of every qualit 
Piano Stools, &c., at very low p ices. 


fi" 7 UST D> 





HIM, “1 NUAZNGS y 
b LN / 





3000 Engravings; 1810 Pages ieee 

10,000 Words and Meanings not in other he ctionari 

More than 30,000 copies have been pl din the p ublic schools of 
the United States. 

Recommended by State Superintendents of Schools in 34 different 
States. 

Contains 3,000 Illustrations, nex 
other Dictionary. 

The sale of Webster’ s ' Dic ti 
of: any other series of 
*Indispens ook to every stu 


rly three times as many as any 


aries is 20 times as great as the sale of 






lent of the English language.”’-—M. R. 











WAITE, Chief Justice U1 1 States 
“August 4, 1877. on i nary used in the Government Printing 
Office is Webster’s U1 
Published by = «& « MERRIAM, ringfield, Mass 


THE WORLD 


For 1878. 


Since the change in the proprietorship [which took place May 1, 
1876], ““ THE WORLD has become the brightest, most 
scholarly and popular journal in the metropolis.” 


sprightliest, 
It is entertaining, 


interesting, bright, decent, fair and truthful. It does wrong wittingly 
to no man, no creed, no interest and no part THE WORLD BE- 
LIEVES THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY TO EXIST FOR THE 
GOOD OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE. IT DOES NOT BELIEVE 
THE PUBLIC SERVICE TO EXIST FOR THE GOOD OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY, 


WEEKLY WORLD, 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


week : letters sent by able corresp« 
I 


THE 


contains all the news of the mdents 


from all parts of the world ; shtand entert 
tinued stories, written ex] moutl for the THE 
authors; full reports of the markets of the Un 
countries, and 
fA FARMERS DEPARTMENT, 
EDITED BY 
D. D. T. MOORE, 


the founder and for many years editor of 


MOORE’ RURAL NEW YORKER. 
CASH PREMIUMS. 


ePdite ris, and cone- 
“WORLD by the best 
ted States and foreign 








To the person from whom THE wor LD shall re« previous 
to March 31, 1878, the money for the gest number of su 
one year to the WEEKLY WORLD, we will give a firs 





$300.00. For the next largest number, 
For the two next largest lists of subscril 
the two next largest lists of subscribers, two prizes of 875.00 each. 
For the six next largest lists, six prizes of 850.00 eae ‘in. For the 
eleven next largest lists, eleven prizes of $25.00 each. 


ers S100. 00 Dench. For 








fered in 
ll par- 


» prizes—which : 
will please write for fu 


NEW YORK, 


Those desirous of competing on the st 
addition to the regular club premiums 


ticulars to 
“THE WORLD,” 35 PARK ROW, 
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THE FEBRUARY BUSINESS AT 
OAK HALL, 


Moving off our Winter stock 


AT GREATER ABATEMENTS 
THAN IN ANY PREVIOUS YEAR SINCE 


OAK,HALL WAS FOUNDED. 


The Great Winter Sales of flothing and Furnishing 
Goods which have for three months been going on at Oak 
Hall, have given the publie anbounded 
People have found that they can get the worth of their 
money at Oak Hall, so completely, that nobody has any 


satisfaction. 


fault to find. 


he WE ARE CLOSING OUT ALL 

E THE WINTER STOCK IN ORDER 
TO MAKE ROOM FOR A MORE 
MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT 
FOR SPRING THAN WE HAVE 
EVER HAD BEFORE. 


74> Lower Rates prevail now at Oak Hall than at 
time since its opening in 1801. 


any 


BUSINESS SUITS, 
Assortment large, 
DRESS SUITS, 
Stylish and Beautiful, 
BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
Just the thing for the little fellows. 
Children’s Suits from $3,/ 
YOUTHS’ CLOTHING, 
lo please ambitious young men. 
Suits from $s. 


prices, from $9.25 to $15.00 


ices, from $12.00 to $35.00 


50 to $12.50 


50 to 825.00 
UMRRELLAS, 
Always in order for rainy days. 
Prices, from $1.00 upwards. 
SHIRTS, 
“The Conqueror.” Very popular. 
Price, only a Dollar. 
UNDERWEAR, 
Red, white and gray. All size 
Prices exce dingly low 


s and styles. 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT OF 
satisfaction it 
have patronized it. 


OAK HALL, 


Renowned for the has given to all who 


SEND for our printed directions for taking your own 
measure. 
SEND for samples and prices of our goods and styles. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO ORDERS BY MAIL. 


Particular Popular Pants. 





OAK HALL OAH HALL 
Fine Pants Worthy of the Fine Pants 
of Immediate of 
‘Edward Harris’ Inspection Edward Harris’ 
Cassimere of all Cassimere 
for Gentlemen. for 
FIVE DOLLARS. | FIVE DOLLARS. 
These Five Dollar Pants are the greatest bargain we 
have offered to the public The demand for t Lis very 
great, and it will be well for you tosend your order at once 


THIS IS THE LAST (¢ THE 

We make up this season thousands of one kind of 
Elysian Fur Beaver Overc and have sold them all 
but a small quantity. ‘To close the season we now reduce 
them to 


ats, 


THIS GRAND OVERCOAT. 
THIS GRAND OVERCOAT. 
THIS GRAND OVERCOAT. 
Pants. 


They are as cheap as the ‘‘ Harris” Cassimers 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, 


SIXTH AND MARKET STS., PHILAD’A. 


THE GREATEST OF ALL SALES 
EVER KNOWN IN PHILADELPHIA, 
IS THE 


A] 
WV 


95 


THE LATEST AND THE BEST 


FROM 


WANAMAKER 
GRAND DEPOT 


A NEW ERA IN REDUCED PRICES. 


MIDWINTER SALE 


— Now Gotng on at the Grand Depot. 


in which prices have been 
and to judge of the kind of barg 
‘hasers; and to see how much 


GRAND DEPOT; consider the fol 


an idea of the way 


i he XO form 
mwert ul; 





uns now 
ean be saved 
low- 


awaiting 
by buy neg 
ing fig 


pure 
of the 


ures: 


QILKS—Have been reduced from twenty-five to thirty- 
bh five per cent, Some silks are as low as 45 cents. 


reduced 


rument comprises e 


near,y thirty 


verything 


| RESS GOODS—Have been 
per cent. The as 
you can want. 


ADIES’ COATS—Have been 


4 half. Elegant ones now from $6. 


reduced nearly 
to S15, 


one- 


— Have been reduced SO €aS positively to clear 
out the winter Seal muffs as low 


Stock. aS 355 


able as low 


aS SO. 


1 HOES—Correspondingly reduced 
\ is worth. | I ition, 


hv of close ¢ tht! 


1 poe Are selling at cost A full assortment of 
the | Val t 
es RFES, LACES, RIBBONS, 
4 GLOVES, HOSIERY 

Selling at enormous ifice 

Save the cost of a ride to Philadel! phi nd pay 


GRAND DEPOT 


THIRTEENTH STREET, 


JOHN WANAMAKER. | 
_fee. 








nes 








——_ 
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f Randolph Peters, trees and 
D Ib Burpee & Co., seeds. Both are hand 














in five mir ‘ t Reid’s but- 
wor r wil 4} ) ys th vettor, it iS @ good 
, } ne i 
@The + tic-—the old f e of cultured peopl 
J 
» bet ! s swallowed-up the Galaxy, and 
! I po} ‘ ities of both magazines, 
wif vo r hiladel a, don’t go away 
t \W ! er’s Grand Depot Busiest 
place in town. Great eductions. Lowest prices. Big- 
& sh l iSement e tocome in throug 
} et t} I mio e shall be 
i i pplemen i hin order to tind 
‘ t i res por I 
t ivertise i ( 
| I ‘ I i ‘ 
{ i I Vy of | verin 
I i thi pap 
I \ } | t ng subscribers fi 
i pray the } vear a por 
! a il feuds hla i 
pron } ver is Wa 
' ) \ | ind sleep 
hest time to ire | ns in all 
xls for wearing apparel, as dealers will 
{ ‘ help it, rry s over until next year. 
\ i i beit lat Wanamaker s and 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


\ NEW EVERSEARING PEACH. Never | wn t 


hb l 50 ets., 


S»> A 
i ver, N v Je 
W ANTED.—100 BUSHELS PUMPKIN SEED. 
«. B. ROGERS, 
1 : P elp) I 
sS 1 i 26 Cres t ly-wine, £ 
see pee eat «pra : 


A 


GEO. BR. htt SShE#. 105 S. 


FOR SALE. tots 


Fitth St., Phila., 


FARM EN FAIRFAX 


- WAY, 
TH 


Wi. i ) PENNOC K 


ioe PREMIUM CORN SHELL 
Ro) ete? we canes ee 





By 7, || MADE! SOLD 1) [ABLE DEAL- 
NI The Pennock capatagensmetge Co., 


HOW TO MAKE 


GILT-EDGE BUTTER 


Farmers cutthisout! You may not see it again. 


r T 


I. 2CIIMAN 


OUR PERFECTED BUTTER COLOR 


- BURTER ORKER, 


ts ‘ we or xs 20 
Ibs. : five — *. 





salt. AGENTS 
i] OW ANTED. ur. 
1. HM. REID, N. GHichtee : Philadelphia, Pa. 
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_ Ty ii >  T > , 
4 j : . 
FLOWERS BY MAIL. 
YU kinds of Flowering Plants for house eulture and 
Soqnnns varpsese, grown in my own greenhouses, will be sent by 
in i satisfaction guaranteed, Send tor priced 
e, mailed free to any address. Also, the best kinds of 


“ul order 


Shr ub a 7 for yards an 1 ornamental grounds. 
1 LLWYN DARLINGTON, 


DOYLESTOWN, Bucks Co... Pa. 





yor ate ey gg CALENDAR 
tains «de | price list VEGETA BLI 
‘ PLANTS ULES, NOVEL 

“m Requisite. |!) t Addres 

HENEY A. DR 4% 714 ‘c heotnut St., Phila., Pa. 


» t > 
PAOLI | ‘URSERTES 
send a list of what is wanthu et lowest rates of all FR C IT or 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, P ANTS OR VINES Address 
JOSTAH A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Chester Co., Pa. 


FELTON’S WONDERFUL NEW BERRIES! 


\ BLESSING FOR EVE tURAL HOME Please send for 
Illustrate ia atal gue, ‘GIBSON & RENNETT, 
rymen and Fruit Gr rs, Woodbury, N. J. 


G for 81,14 for 
S2, postpaid 
Bedding& Green- 
house Plants by 


mail. Catalogue 
free. J.T. Phillips & Son.West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Gratis a 60- -Page Catalogue, 


ind best list of new extrs 


t gest and best list 


IS7S, 
FLOWER and 
and every Gar- 












early and extra late 
. keeping Apples ever 
ntry. Every Fruit G ower should see this list. A 
full line of Nursery stock offered at less than the usual retail price. 
I cone line dee il. Send for Cats 
tells what and how to pl ilso much valuable information. 
R INDOLPi PE TERS, Great Ni irtl 1ern and 
Southern Nursery, Wilmington, Del. 






ship thousar 





wue; it 


“BENSON -BURPEE& C0 


228 CHURCH ST PHILADELPHIA 


- | Seed from S acres. Early Peabody, ° ‘at least 
SWEET am onth ear ier than any other vs uriety.”’— American 











gry ey st joe addy and other ki nds. Mail 1 Ib. 
, SS, 3 pec ys Lo 
POTATO. | 2.200 plants in May. aia 


ay 
w.w. 7 ATHRONE, Marietta, 0. 


ade “= 0.4 Y WM) rants, Grapes, Asparagis Roots, Peachy Thee, 


oe SEL BE cTEDY ARIET cs Great American Straw- | 








est and | erries 2 02, eac ch, in. around. By mail | 

19 fo rei: ‘100 for $5: 1, ooo for $40. Wilson d Alb any, Charles | 
Down: ng, Mon ar’ hot West t y, Green Pr - per 1000; 
Capt. J iberlar terling Jocunds. "$5. per 1000 

ALL Pl R gue it this out. | 

Ss. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. | 

POMONA NURSERY. 


FRUIT, = ADE AND ORN yt TREES, | 
GRAPE-VINES AND PLANTS | 





Be lyk bia derail nal inches round Great aanin = 
) Beauty, Capt. Jack an rescent Seedling. REST R Creches 
ches roun Pride of the Hudson, Henrietta, Early rolifi | 


Wis N ACRES vielded $4338, 
¥ ve URS AMONG SMALL FRUITS, telling 


st Send for catalogue. 
“WILLIAM. PARRY, N, N. J. 


TO BEE-KEEPERS. 


QEND ~~ a. W.SEMMONS, Newark, Del., for Pric 
‘ List of ig HIVES, HONEY EXTRACTORS, VEILS, SMOK- | 





ERS, QUEENS, | 






FINE 
4 | 
4 4 


WILL SELL THE 


STOCK F ‘OR SALE LOW, 
THE UNDERSIGNED, HAVING SOLD RICHLAND 8 
WHOLE OF 


(FEBRUARY, 1878.] 


CHEAP MANURES. 


Formulas furnished free, and Fertilizing Chemicals of 
our own manufacture or importation supplied for any formula at 
lowest prices. WE GUARANTEE EVERY ARTICLE WE SELL. 
Write for circular and prices for 


GROUND 8. C. PHOSPHATE ROCK—Plain or Dissolved. 
GROUND BON ES—Raw or Dissolved. 
BONE CHARCOAL. 
OIL OF VITROL. 
GROUND LAND PLASTER, 
MURIATE OF POTASH, 
SULPHATE OF SODA, 
NITRATE OF SODA, 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SULPHATE MAGNESIA. 
SULPHATE OF POTASH 


HARRISON, BROTHERS & C0., 


Gray’s Ferry Chemical a 


[Established 1793.] PHILADELPHIA, 


LIME! LIME! LIME! 


FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 


Tested by chemical analysis—98 per cent. pure carbonate of 
lime. THE BEST LIME FERTILIZERS IN THE MARKET. Price 4 cts. 
per bushel at Rennyson’s siding, Chester Valley railroad, Chester Co. 


Pa, Address 
W. RENNYSON, 
PROPRIETOR CHEMICAL LIME WORKS, 
NORRISTOWN, PE NNA 


PERUVIAN GUANO 


Imported direct from Peru by the undersigned Age nts of the Peru- 
vian Government and sold under the following brands: 
No. 1 Peruvian Guano- Standard, 4 per ct. 
No. 1 Peruvian Guano— Lobos, 

The above are Raw Peruvian Guanos and are sol “A as imported, The 
following brands are sold according to analysis, with full guarantee 
of same 
No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO—RECTIFIED. tit 

No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO GUARANTEED. 
No, 2 PERUVIAN GUANO. 

Pamphlets on Peruvian Guano, its qualities, brands under which it 
is sold, and brief directions for using it, will be furnished gratis on 
applying to HOBSON, HURTADO &€ CO.., 

5 No. 63 Pine Street, New York. 


THE NEW 


> Kehoff Tomato 


originated in Chester Co, 
is very solid, smooth and 
beautiful red; fine sized, 
ripening full to the stem; 
will bear shipping well. 
Is prone ianosd by good 
judge: S$ to be pe rfection 
all that can be asked for 
in the leading vegetable. 
The seed are in the hands 


Kainit). 


Address 





Ammo. 
A 








i ee ane 
235 


of the originator and the 
public can rest assured 
they will receive them 


by forwarding orders for packages to A. B. ECHOFF, Coatesville, Pa. 


Double Harpoon 
HORSE HAY FORK. 


BEST IN THE WORLD! 


Descriptive Catalogues sent free. 


Pennock Manufacturing Company, 
KENNETT SQUARE, CHESTER CO. ye 





pp f- ALLEN'S PLANET JR. HAND SEED DRILLS AND WHEEL HOES 


are standard machines: thousandsin use; have taken the CENTENNIAL, RA ee et ae 
EUFURT, GERMANY, and other medals. Sold separate or combined ; the combined tool | Agriculturist Pre- 
miutm |, is greatly im oved for Isvs. PIRICES MUCH REDU¢ - D. THE PLANET JR. HORSE 
HOE, popular ae s perfected for 1878. Wrought bolted frame, polished cast steel teeth, patent clevis, 
ete. Our catal CIS FRE E. S. L. ALLEN & CO. Ni 0, 229 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO CLOSE OUT. 
TOCK FARM, AND RENTED CHESTNUT GROVE, 
THEIR 


HORSES, CATTLE, POULTRY, TURKEYS 


And Pigeons at very low prices. 


HORSES. 
* Eddystone.” 
he by Mambrino Chief, &c.; Ist dam by Volunteer—2d dam by Fiddler 
t 1), ¢ His extended pedigree, which can be had upon 
ight strains of Messenger blood. He bids fair to 
is the best gaited colt in this section of country. 
ad Golddast.”’—Chestnut sorrel,7 yrs.,16 hands; by 
st; Ist dam was by Wornach’s Highland Messenger, who 
ul to Kentucky Hunter, Oneida Maid. He is not trained has 
has got remarkably fine colts, He is very handsome. Both recorded. 
BROOD MARES.—No. 1, an in-bred Star, 16 hands, 8 yrs.; in foal to 
Eddystone, No. 2,a roan mare by Toronto Chief, 15', hands, 10 yrs.; 
has trotted 2.46; notin foal. No, 3, Glencoe Maid, dark chestnut, 10 yrs. 
15', h.; by Green Mountain Black Hawk—he by Hill’s Black Hawk,out 
mare by imported Glencoe; Ist dam a thoroughbred, by imported 
G zlencoe: bred to Highland Golddust; also bay mare, 164, h., half Clyde. 
COLTS.—No. 1, bay, foaled August, 1876; by Ivanhoe; dam No. 1 of 
brood mares; this colt is very stvlish and has lots of nerve power, No. 
, sorrel colt; by Hig und Golddust; dam No. 3 of brood mares; very 
“ne gaited, ¥, rags ; by Highland Golddust; dam No, 2; is 
tle ry handsome yy lar 








Parties wishing to purchase will find it greatly to their advantage to come and see us. 
McHEEN & HULICK and 7. L. McHEE.N, Easton, Pa. 


the stock Must be closed out by April Ist. 


Rich dark bay, 4 yrs., 15 h. 3 in.; by Ashland | 


| 


| 


We have on hand 


POULTRY. 

Our entire stock of Partridge Cochins, 100 head; 150 White 
Leghorns, 21 American Dominiques, 25 White Holland Tur- 
keys; also a number of Light Brahmas and White Cochins, of 
which we retain our breeding stock, 

We have just shown at Philadelphia, and taken 18 regular Premiums 
and 4 Specials, on 22 coops shown. The P. C.’s we will sell from 32 to 
& each, or $ to $7.50 per trio; W. L.’s, from $1 to $2 each, or $% to % 
per trio; 20 head American Dominiques foa $18, or $1 each. 





PIGEONS. 
Black, Dun and White Carriers, - . $ to $15 per pair. 
Solid Silver Turbits (15 pairs), - - - a) 15 3 
Blue Antwerps (10 pairs), - . . 3 “a 
“ 


Blue Owls (4 pairs), 3 

We have sold Carri ers and Turbits from our r lofts as high as $50"per 
pair, and have been very successful in showing. 

SHORT-HORN CATTLE. 

The whole Herd, or any portion of it, at prices that cannot fail to 
please. Four (4) young Bulls, three Bull C: alves, and fifteen Cows and 
Heifers, of the following families: 2 Pe 2 rages, 2 , Princesses, 4 
Australians, 3 Pansies, 1 imported Dinorah, ‘and 1 | a show cow. 


We will se I very low, as 
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